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SOME OF THE MODES BY WHICH TEACHERS CAN IMPROVE THEMSELVES 
AND THEIR SCHOOLS THIS WINTER. 


The public schools for this winter are now in session. The teach- 
ers are in the midst of the trials and responsibilities of their profession, 
and these trials and responsibilities they must meet with such prepar- 
ation as they have previously made, and with such aids and opportu- 
nities for improvement as their sense of duty shall prompt them to 
use and apply. We propose to point out some of the ways in which 


they can improve their schools and their own characters and qualifica- 


tions, as individuals and teachers, during the present winter. 

1, They can inform themselves of the requirements of the laws of 
the State, and the regulations of the school committee of the town, 
and comply promptly and cheerfully therewith. 

If a teacher is engaged in a public school without having a certifi- 
cate of qualification from the appointed authorities, the necessary 
steps can be taken immediately to obtain one. 

Ifa record of the name, age, parents, and daily attendance of the 
scholars, has not been kept, it can be begun immediately. 

If new books have been introduced into the school without the 
sanction of the school committee, a stop can be put to the practice 
forthwith, before any greater complexity of text-books is created. 
To any application for information as to the laws of the State, or 
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instructions, or co-operation as to the duties of teachers, the earliest 
possible attention will be given by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

2. They can become members of the county or town associations 
of teachers, if any exist, or they can take immediate steps towards 
forming such an association of the teachers of their town, or county ; 
and take part in the exercises, 

Such associations have been already formed in Washingtgn County, 
in Warren, Newport, Foster, Scituate, and possibly in other towns. 
Where an association of teachers cannot be conveniently formed, the 
meetings of the associations of the friends of education generally, can 
be improved by teachers for the discussion of topics connected with 
the classification, discipline, and instruction of schools. 

3. They can, by previous arrangements with the teachers of other 
schools, in their towns, and the committee for their districts, visit 
each other’s schools, or the schools of Providence. 


No teacher, however experienced he may ve, can go into a school, 


be it good or poor, without seeing something of which he can profit- 
ably avail himself. 

4. They can make themselves acquainted with the condition and 
progress of education in other states, by subscribing to one or mor 
of the following periodicals. 

Tue Common Scnoon Journat, published semi-monthly by Fowle ; 
Capen, 184 Washington street, Boston, and edited by Horace Mann, Secretary 
the Board of Education for Massachusetts; price, $1,00, payable in advane 
Each number contains sixteen pages octavo. 

This Journal was commenced in November, 1858, and embraces all the offici 
documents of the Board of Education, and their Secretary. 

Tue Disrricr Scuoon JouRNAL For THE Srate or New York, publis! 
monthly under the patronage of the State, at Albany, and edited by Fra 


A ‘ 
Dwight, Superintendent of Common Schools for the county of Albany. Pri 


fifty cents a year. Each number contains from sixteen to twenty pages, r 
octavo, 

This Journal was commenced by Mr. Dwight, at Geneva, in March, 184 
Under the authority of An Act, passed in May, 1841, the Superintendent oi 
Common Schools subscribed for a sufficient number of copies (ten thousand a 
eight hundred) to supply each organized school district in the state, and m 
it his official organ of communication with the officers and inhabitants of t! 
several districts. The publication office was removed from Geneva to Albany 1n 
June, 1811, where it is now printed by C. Van Benthuysen. 


Teacuer’s Apvocare, published every Wednesday by L. W. Hall, Syracuse 
N. Y., and edited by Edwin Cooper; price $2. Each number contains sixteen 
pages quarto. 

The Advocate was commenced in September, 1845, under the auspices of t! 
New York State Teacher's Convention, held at Syracuse, in July, 1845. 

5. They can purchase, or at least read a few of the best books on 
Education, and especially of that class which relates to improved 
methods of school instruction and discipline. 
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That it may no longer be said that books of this class are not acces- 
sible to teachers in the public schools of Rhode Island, a Lizrary or 


Epvcation has been established in every town in the State, or at 


least at so many points, that the teachers of every town can, without 
much inconvenience, obtain any of the volumes mentioned in the fol- 
lowing catalogue. The price is added wherever it is known, as well 
as the address of the publishers, for the convenience of such teachers 
as may wish to purchase, 

Tue ScHoo. anp ScHoou-MAsTER, by Alonzo Potter, (Bishop of Pennsylva- 


nia,) and George B. Emerson. New York; Harper and Brothers. Boston, 
rowle and Capen. Price, $1,00. 55] pages. 

This volume was prepared at the request of the late James Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the c ndition and wants of com- 
mon schools in that State. Its general principles and most of its details are 
plicable to similar schools in other parts of the country, and, indeed, to all 
seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. Mr. Wadsworth directed 
a copy of it to be placed in each of the school districts of New York, at his 
expense, and his noble example was followed in respect to the schools of Mas- 
sachusetts by the Hon. Martin Brimmer, of Boston, 

Tue Teacuer’s Manvan, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 

This work received the prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the American 
Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for ‘the best Essay on a system of Education 
best adapted to the Common Schools of our country.” 

Tut Teacner TauGut, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the Westfield 
Academy. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1539. pp. 79. Price, 374 
cents. 

This valuable work was first published in 1835, as “‘ an abstract of a course of 
lectures on School-keeping.” Mr. Davis has now the charge of the Normal 
School, at Westfield, Mass. 

State AnD Brack Boarp Exercises, by Dr. William A. Alcott. New 
York: Mark A. Newman. Price 37 cents. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, in 1841. The various suggestions and metliods are 
highly practical. 

Hints anp Meruops FoR THE Use oF TeacHeERs. Hartford: Price, 12} 
cents. 

This volume is made up principally of selections from publications on methods 
of teaching, not easily accessible ; and under each subject discussed, reference is 

ide to various volumes, where additional suggestions can be found, 

Tue Districr ScHoon As 1r was, by one who went to it, (Rev. Warren 
Burton.) New York: J. Orville Taylor, 1838, 


} In this amusing picture of “ the lights and shadows" 


of school life as it was in 
Massachusetts twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of some of our District 
Schools as they are, will recognize school-house, books, practices and methods 
with which they are too familiar. 

ConFESsIONs OF A ScHooL-MASTER, by Dr. William A. Alcott. New York: 
Mark A. Newman, Price, 50 cents. ; 

If our teachers will read these confessions of errors of omission and commis- 
sion, and the record which it gives of real excellences attained by the steps of a 
slow and laborious progress, they will save themselves the mortification of the 
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first, and realize earlier the fruits of the last. Few men have the mira’ 
courage to look their former bad methods so directly in the face. Every young 
teacher should read this book. 


Report on Evrementary Instruction, by Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. Bos- 
ton ; Thomas H. Webb & Co. Price, 31 cents, 


Seventu AnnvuAL Report of the Secretary of the (Massachnsetts) Board of 
Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston: Fowle & Capen. Price 25 cents, 


These two reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the best 
teachers in Europe, and enable him to profit by the observations and experience 
of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory coarse of study and 
practice, to the best methods of classification, mstruction, and government of 
schools, as pursued abroad. 


Tue Scuoot, TeacHEen’s Manvat, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign School Seciety, London. Hartford: Reed & Barber, 1839. pp, 223 
Price, 50 cents. 


The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gallandet, 
which is the best evidence that could be given of the general soandness of t! 
views presented by the English author. The principles set forth in this Manna! 
are the basis on which rest most of the methods of instruction and government 
pursued in the celebrated Borough Road School, London,—the mode! schoo) o! 
the Society of which Mr. Dunn is Secretary. 


AcccunT or THE EpinsurGH Sesstonat Scuoor, Edinburgh, by John Wood 
Boston: Monroe & Francis, 1830. 


The value of the Interrogative Method of Instruction, especially as applied to 
reading, was first developed in the Edinburgh Sessional School, and through this 
book, the method has been very generally diffused among teachers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Dr. CHANNING On Set Cutrure. Boston: Monroe & Co. Price, 33 cents. « 


Miss Sepewick on Se_¥ TRAINING, OR MEANs AND Enns. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


These two volumes,—the first, written with special referenee to young men, 
and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, who would 
make their own individual character, attainments, and conduct, the basis of al! 
improvement in their profession. 

Smrrn’s History or Epucation. Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cents, 

This work is substantially an abridgement of the great German Work of 
Schwarz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its historical view of 
the subject, but for the discussion of the general principles which should be 
recognized in every system of education. 


Lectures on Epucation, by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. Boston: Fowle & Capen, 1845. pp. 338. Price, $1,00. 


This volume embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered before 
the Annual Common Schoo} Conventions, held in the several counties of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1938, 39, 40, 41 and 42. They are pubfished im this form at th 
request of the Board of Education. No man, teacher, committee, parent, or 
friend of education generally, can reac these lectures without obtaiming much 
valuable practical knowledge, and without being fired with a holy zeal in the 
cause. 


Laws anp DocUMENTS RELATING To THE Common ScHoot SysTzM OF 
MAssACHUSETTS. 


This volume includes a sketch of the various enactments of the Legislature, 
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from 1642 down to 1543, respecting the Free Schools, and the laws as they now 
are, together with the Annual Reports of the Board of Education, and the Sec- 
retary of the Board, from 1838 to 1844, and the Abstract of School Returns, and 
a selection from the Reports of School Committees of the several towns in Mas- 
sachusetts for 1842-3. 

In his annual reports to the Board of Education, collected in this volume, 
Mr. Mann has presented a more didactic exposition of the merits of the great 
cause of Education in Massachusetts, and some of the relations which that cause 
holds to the interests of civilization and humanity, than is given in his lectures. 
That part of the volume devoted to selections from the annual reports of school 
committees, presents the views of practical and educated men, in more than 
three hundred towns in a state where the free school system has been tried on 
the most liberal scale, and for the longest time. 

A Digest or THe Common Scuoon System or THE State or New Yorx: 
together with the forms, instructions, and decisions of the Superintendent; an 
abstract of the various local provisions applicable to the several cities, &c.; and 
i sketch of the origin, progress, and present condition of the system. By S. 8. 


Randall, General Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. Albany: printed 
by C. Van Benthuysen & Co, 1844. 


Laws AND Reports RESPECTING THE Commen ScHoou SysTEM OF New 
York in 1844. 

This volume embraces the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and the Annual Report of the several County Superintendents for 1843-4, 
making a volume of over 600 pages, together with the Law as it now stands, 
with forms and instructions for its administration. 

Annvuat Reports or Stare anp County SUPERINTENDENTS FoR 1845, 

These three volumes present a complete view of the origin, progress and con- 
dition of the most thoroughly organized and administered system of public 
elementary instruction in the United States. The reports of the County Super- 
intendents are full of practical suggestions as to improvements in the classifiea- 
tion, instruction and government of schools. 

Reports AND DocUMENTS RELATING TO THE Common ScHoou System 
or Connecticut, by Henry Barnard, Secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools. Hartford: Case, Tiffany & Co. 

This volume embraces all the official documents of the Board of School Com- 
missioners and their Secretary, from 1838 to 1842, together with asketch of the 
origin and progress of the Common School System of Connecticut, from the 
foundation of the State down to 1842. The Appendix to the Second Annual 
Report of the Seeretary of the Board, contains an account of the school system 
of Europe,—in England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland,—with copious extracts from the Reports of Cousin, Stowe, and 
Bache, which would make a document of at least 500 pages, in ordinary octavo 
form. 


Tur Connecticut Common Scnoou Journau, edited by Henry Barnard, 
from August, 1838 to 1842. Four volumes. 

Tue Common Scuoor JourNat, edited by Horace Mann, from November, 
1838 to 1845. Six volumes. 

Tue District Scuoot JouRNAL FOR THE State oF New York, edited by 
Francis Dwight, for 1S44 and 1845. Two volumes. 

Tue Common Scuoot JournNAL OF THE STATE oF PENNSYLVANIA, edited 
by John S. Hart, for 1844. One volume. 

Tue Teacner’s Apvocate, edited by Edward Cooper, will be added as soon 
as the first volume is completed. One volume. 
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Access to the volumes above described, and to various pamphlets and docu- 
ments relating to the organization and management of public schools, and to the 
general principles of education, can be had by applying to 

Rev. John Boyden, Jr. Woonsocket. 
George C. Wilson, Manville. 
Rev. D. P. Harriman, Pascoag. 
Rev, 0. F. Otis, Chepachet. 
Sylvester Patterson, Clayville. 
B. H. Horton, Washington Village. 
Dr. E. Eldridge, East Greenwich. 
George Anthony, Kingston. 
Nathan K. Lewis, Locustville, 
T. K. Vail, Westerly. 
Charles S. Hazard, Warren. 
Thomas Shepard, Bristol. 
Charles Almy, Tiverton Four Corners. 
John M. Keith, Portsmouth. 
Joseph Smith, Newport. 
John D. Willard, Pawtucket. 
( To be continued.) 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 

It is gratifying to see from the plain and decided manner in which 
defects in existing systems of public instruction and plans for thei: 
improvement, are presented in the annual messages of Governors to 


their respective legislatures, that this subject has at last arrested the 
attention of public men, and will fast draw around itself the warn 
regards of the whole people. Heretofore it has been the “ order of 
the day” to praise the virtue and intelligence of the people, to laud 
the condition of common schools as the source from which this virtu 
and intelligence flowed, and commend the subject in well turned 
periods, to the fostering care of the legislature, and there leave it 
But the day of inquiry into the condition of the schools, and of mor: 
prompt and efficient action, has at last come. In our last Extra, wi 
noticed the recommendations of Governor Slade, of Vermont, and 
the prompt action of the legislature in providing a system of thorough 
supervision. We have since received the Circular of Lieutenant 
Governor Eaton, who is State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
addressed to County and Town Superintendents, and Teachers, and 
from the manner in which the whole subject is treated by the public 
pfess of the state, we should argue most favorably for the new move- 
ment. We continue our notice of what is doing in other states. 
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VIRGINIA. 

The people of Virginia owe a lasting debt of gratitude to Governor 
McDowell, for the urgent and eloquent manner in which he has in his 
annual communication to the legislature presented this great subject, 


till it would seem, from the action of the people in their several 
primary meetings, and of the convention recently held in Richmond, 
that the public mind is now prepared for a thorough revision of their 
system of public instruction, Mr. Jefferson, more than sixty years 
since, gave the outline of a system of public primary schools, which, if 
it had then been adopted, would have prevented the disgrace which is 
now felt like a wound, by every high-minded Virginian, of having 


“one in every twelve of her grown-up white population who can nei- 
ther read or write.” 


In his message in 1843, Gov. McDowell thes presents the subject: 


Having brought to the notice of the last legislatu ie subject of general educa- 
tion and of free schools, and recommended it to a c devs 3 it did not receive ; 
| should be faithless to one of my clearest and most honorable duties if I did not 
present it again, and again invoke for it the care, the thought, and the legislation 
to which it is entitled. Weighty as this subject confessedly is, and every one 
feels itto be, and knows it to be, with the safe, just and enlightened action of 
popular government, and with all the pursuits of rational and civilized man, and 
consecrated, too, as it has long been, by an inviolate provision of one of our per- 
manent laws, it is neve rthel 58 sadly neg ‘lex ‘ted in our public counc ils, and 3 year 
after year is thrust aside as if it had no admitted place among r al and practical 
things. It would seem as if the very provisi¢ n Which was made for its support 
years azo by doi ng some thin g, had ther DY interce P ted the larger and more be- 

nefice nt prov ision which is necessary to support and nourish it aight Satisfied, 
3 it would appear, that something had been done, the higher and bolder duty of 
doing more and more until nothing should remai: . to be done, h 
termitted, and successive legislatures have handed do wn the existing plan and 
provision of the law under painful an d accumulating proofs of their ruincus insuf- 
iciency. When it is considered that this plan of common education has been 
early thirty years in existence; th t its whole mac hinery has become perfectly 
familiar to those who administer it, and whose duties of administration are 
enforced by penalties; that its minor defects have been corrected as perceived ; 
that material alterations of structure have been introduced, and that every effi- 
ciency of which it is capable has bee ’n given to it by its controlling head, whose 
system, Vigilance and fidelity, which makes him an honor to the government, 
have been so long and so laboriously devote d to the perfection of this scheme ; 
when this is considered, and it is considered also that there is one in every twelve 
ofour grown-up white population who can neither read nor write; that out of 
fifty-one thousand poor children for whom this scheme is designed, only twenty- 
eight thousand have been taught any thing at all, and that these have been taught 
an average period of but sixty days during the past year; when these things are 
considered, will it be said that the re sult is satisfac torv? That it demonstrates 
a condition in this branch of public interest and in the means appropriated to 
sustain it, with which the legislature and the country ought to be contented? 
If sixty days’ tuition to one half of the “ indigent” children of the state is the 

crand result which our present system is able to accomplish after so many years 
of persevering efforts to enlarge and perfect its capacities, it is little more than a 
costly and delusive nullity which ought to be abolished, and another and better 
one established in its place. Supposing it entirely improbable that the legisla- 
ture, partaking in all respects inthe hopes and interests of the public, will regard 
it as a duty to continue a system which operates in such manifest subversion of 
both, they are earnestly invoked to enter at once upon the work of preparing a 
better, and of preparing it with the ultimate and comprehensive purpose of 


is long be en Pp re- 
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extending the rudiments of a cheap, if not free education, to every child in the 
State. 


After proposing a modification of the existing system, which is re- 
peated in his message for this year, viz., to establish in each county, 
with the consent of a majority of its tax-payers, free schools for com- 
mon education, the Governor goes on to remark : 


By associating the people of the several counties, as it is proposed to do, re- 
sponsibly and intimately with the government in support and administration ot 
their own schvols, not only will the general subject of education be kept alive at 
its proper and fountain head, but the actual education of every one, resting no 
longer upon the footing of a parental duty alone, will come to be claimed and 
contended for asa legal right. Should the legislature regard the plan suggested 
as worthy of any attempt on its part to elaborate it into a system, a principal 
recommendation of it is the ease with which it can be converted into one for 
free education, and it is earnestly hoped whatever the scale on which it may be 
thought best to begin, that nothing less wise, patriotic and perfect than this will 
be thought of for its final and crowning result. Let your system of primary edu- 
cation, which is supported by the funds and protected by the vigilance of all, 
be free to all; and it will be found at last not only to be the cheapest and the 
best, but the surest of any to extinguish that spirit of exclusiveness which the 
education of a part is certain to inspire, and to nourish amongst our people, from 
their earliest youth, all the sympathies of mutual interest and dependence. Let 
it be free, and the poorestand most desolate child in the State will have a dowry 
in your laws which nothing can wrest from his hands, and never will your own 
call upon him for service be so legitimate, never can you demand that he shall 
submit himself, for your sake, to pains and dangers, and death itself, with so per- 
fect a right as when you have sought him out in his hours of helplessness, and 
ministered to his wants, and have put away from his mind one of the heaviest 
and bitterest afflictions which orphanage and poverty can bring. 


In his message to the legislature now in session, Governor Mc 
Dowell presents the subject anew, with an array of facts and consid- 
erations which we are sure must carry conviction to every member of 
the legislature of the necessity of immediate and efficient action. 

After pressing upon the legislature the importance of settling defi- 
nitely the question, whether education is to be treated as a private 


affair, or as a great state interest, the Governor remarks as follows: 


If the sounder judgment is entertained, that education is a public as well as 
private concern ; that, unlike the acquirement of property, which can be pursued 
by each one for himself, without dependence upon others, its only permanent 
success depends upon the effectiveness of the co-operation with which it is con- 
ducted ; that this co-operation can be more fitly settled by public authority than 
by casual and voluntary arrangement; and further, that education is too sacred 
an element in the well-being and safety of a State, governed like ours, to be left 
to the hazards of unorganized, individual combination ; if this is its opinion, it 
follows, that the public aid which it recognizes as a legitimate aid in the case, 
should be extended to every grade of education, and every description of learners. 
The first rudiments of the language, and the highest attainments of the scholar, 
should be provided for as the objects to be accomplished. The provision which 
is recognized as due toall, should be sufficient for all, and in the case of primary 
instruction at least, it should be free to all. Nothing less than this will satisfy 
the obligation assumed, nor the wants to be supplied, and nothing greater could 
be effected for the honor, advancement, and renovation of the State. Once estab- 
lish education upon this basis of public liberality and justice, and watch over and 
develope it after wards in the fostering and determined spirit which esteems nothing 
to be done whilst any thing remains to do, and Virginia will soon throw from 
her soil the reproach and the pain of rearing upon it a body of children outnum- 
bering the revolutionary soldiers who gave us the power to rear them as we 
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pleased, and to whom, from year to year, not a moment of instruction is affcrded 
by the State. 

If the legislature can agre. upon the preliminary principle that education is a 
state duty or a state trust, which ought to be provided for by law, it can have no 
difficulty in determining upon the point to which its fiduciary labors should be 
chiefly directed. A single glance at the statistics of this subject will show that 
the greatest want which we suffer is that of common education, and the greatest 
sufferers are of course that very mass of our people upon whom the State depends 
for its support and defence in every possible event, and who are therefore espe- 
cially entitled to be spared from so undue a share of public misfortune. In the 
higher grades of education this want is far less seriously felt. The number of 
pupils at the university, colleges, academies, classical and grammar schools of 
this State, being sometimes less than two per cent. on our whole population, is 
greater, nevertheless, than isto be found in any of the States except those of New 
England, and is less than it is there only by an inconsiderable fraction ; a differ- 
ence which is unquestionably owing to the greater facility and cheapness with 
which education can be had in the midst of a country and village population so 
much more crowded than our own. As an evidence of this, it is shown by the 
late census, that the eleven thousand and eighty-three students which belong to 
the grammar schools and academies of this State, are distributed among three 
hundred and eighty-two schools, being an average of twenty-nine to the school ; 
while the forty-seven thousand seven hundred students of like kind in New 
England, are parcelled out among six hundred and thirty schools, or in the pro- 
portion, separately, of ninety-seven to each school in Maine, eighty-five in New 
Hampshire, sixty-six in Massachusetts, and upwards of seventy in New England 
generally. Thus, more than four times the number of scholars are taught, at 
less than twice the number of schools; and consequently, at something like a 
proportionate reduction in the expenses of each particular one. In other words, 
we have an almost equal rateable number of our young men taught at cur classi- 
cal schools, but taught at a higher than equal rate cf expense; a fact which 
shows incontestibly that the desire for this degree of education is as strong, if 
not stronger, here, than any where else in the Union, because submitting to 
greater inconvenience and expense in order to be gratified. It is, indeed, in 
this very spirit of our people for academical and collegiate education, and the 
great relative extent to which they have heen able to acquire it, that we are to 
look for a main cause of that high intellectual character which this common- 
wealth has at all times enjoyed. She has never wanted for the active and culti- 
vated mind which her public or professional departments required; has never 
sustained, as to these, a reproachful comparison with the best of her sister com- 
munities ; and may, in truth, have been the less able, on this very account, to 
realize the wretched inferiority of her common education, er the deplorable 
degree to which it was impairing her highest capabilities. Realizing it now, 
however, she would be the more wilfully and cruelly guilty, if she permitted the 
spirit and advantages of her people upon this subject to he crushed and denied 
any longer. Only consider that of the one hundred and sixty-six thousand per- 
sons in this State, who are of a suitable age to be taught, that is, between seven 
and a half and sixteen, forty-six thousand only are reported as receiving any kind 
of education, and if the twelve thousand and upwards of those who are credited 
to the colleges, academies, and classical schools be deducted, there will be left 
but thirty-four thousand who are going to common schools, and one hundred and 
twenty thousand who appear to be going to no school whatsoever ! 

Such a state of things in the midst of a civilization like ours, and above all, in 
the very heart of a liberty and a government like ours, is absolutely appalling; 
and calls for redress with a power of entreaty, to which werds can add nothing. 
Let the fostering hand of the government be extended for this redress, and ex- 
tended to those, in chief, who are most dependent and most in want. In our 
case, the first and controlling duty, as the facts presented demonstrate, is not to 
provide for the highest grades of scholarship, so much as its humblest elements; 
itis to remodel our system of common education to such extent that we can offer 
the alphabet of knowledge to all who will receive it, and can rescue at once from 
the destiny of unlettered ignorance, the helpless and neglected thousands of our 
youth, upon whom, if nothing is done, it will be fixed beyond remedy and for- 
ever. It cannot be that this patriotic duty will be declined and evaded any longer, 
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and the great body of our people left to struggle as they have struggled before 
Here, at least, it may be demanded, that those who support all, defend all, and 
govern all, should not in addition to this, be expected to suffer all. But if this 
is not to be so—if the wrong and injury already done, are to be stopped; if the 
melancholy distinction of sharing an equality in uneducated population with a 
single American rival is to be effaced, and our labors are hereatter to elevat: the 
mind which our neglect has done so much to crush—if this is to be so, n 
hour, not an energy which the legislature can command, should be lost, | befor 
this work of justice, hope and renovation, shall have been begun, 

I have submitted in former messages what seemed to me the germ of a suitable 
plan for the accomplishment of this work, and respectfully refer to it now 
capable, in my judgment, of being successfully matured and applied. That plan 
was, generally to establish in each county, with the consent of a majority of its 
tax-payers, free schools for common education. To rely for the support of thes 
schools upon the quotas of the present school fund, and upon such additional sum 
as might be found necessary, to be " ade up of county and state taxes united in 
given proportions. To place the schools, wherever adopted by county vote, 
all matters connected with their * ation, accounts and management, under 
county tribunals, and these, in turn, under the general supervision of some cen- 
tral and controlling head; and to authorize each county to renounce the plan, 
after having adopted it, should it wish to do so; and in all cases, whether th 
plan is accepted, rejected or renounced, to continue the school quota to each 
county just as at present. 

Without illustrating this plan by additional detail, it is, perhaps, enough to 
say of it, that by placing its adoption in each county upon the express consent of 
its own tax-payers, you appeal to those who are the Most coace orned in inter rest, 
tnd mostidentified with each other in intercourse and business, to decide whether 
it will suit them or not; you enable each county, in case of Siriaas: to mod- 
ify, adapt and mature it, according to its judgment and its own view of its I eal 
circumstances and wants; you connect every citizen, in some degree, with | 
management, make every tax-payer ase ntine! upon its operation, and ees secure 
its ultimate sufficiency and support by surrounding it with the largest possible 
amount of watchfulness, interest and affection. Nor is this all—by supporti 
these schools upon a general fund, making r them free from anv charge for tuit 
you at once destroy those designations of indigence and charity, which have kept 


so many thousar 1ds in ignorance; you bring the rich and poor of our people in 


closer connection with each other, diffuse a kindlier and healthier svmp vathy 
throughout the whole of society, and discourage, in their very embryo, all youth- 
ful tendencies to exclusiveness and caste. 


A Convention of more than two hundred delegates from different 
parts of Virginia, met at the Capitol in Richmond, on the 10th of 
December, and continued in session through the 11th and 12th, with 
Governor McDowell as President; Judge Lomax, Judge Duncan, 
Thomas J. Randolph, Dr. Patrick, A. T. Caperton, W. H. McFar- 
land, G. H. Carson, and S. Watts, Vice Presidents ; and S. Galla- 
gher, and R. B. Gooch, Secretaries. 

The deplorable condition of education in Virginia, was freely ex- 
posed, and various plans for improving the whole system of public 
instruction, were presented and discussed, The Convention finally 
adopted a report, in which the present system is pronounced defective 
in the following particulars : 

Ist. It creates a distinction between the rich and the poor. 

2d. It makes no provision for the examination of teachers as to 
their moral characters and qualifications, 
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3d. It confers no authority on school commissioners for the selec- 
tion of school books. 

4th. It embraces no provision for the education of teachers. 

To supply these and other defects, the Common School System, or 
schools for the rich and the poor, supported by public funds, taught 
by teachers whose qualifications are properly ascertained, and man- 
aged by officers elected by the people, was recommended to the favor- 
able consideration of the Legislature. 

Let us now turn to the results of the Common School System, in 
a state* where its cradle was.rocked, side by side, with the infant 
commonwealth, and which has grown with the growth, and strength- 
ened with the strength of the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

From the Abstract of School Returns for 1844-5, made up with 
great care in the office of the Secretary of State, we have compiled 
the following Tables : 

1. A Table exhibiting the condition of the common schools in 
several important particulars, in teenty-nine towns, which rank high- 
est among the three hundred and eight towns in the state, for the 
sum annually voted for the education of each person between the 
ages of 4 and 16 years, the length of the school, the number of chil- 
dren in daily attendance, and the average compensation paid to 
teachers, male and female. 

No state in the Union,—no country in the world can show returns 
for the same number of towns, which argues so favorably for the 
condition and improvement of common schools, as does this Table. 

2. A Table exhibiting the condition of common schools in the 
same particulars, in the same number of towns which rank the lowest 
in reference to the amount of appropriation for school purposes, 
length of school, and compensation of teachers. Low as is the rela- 
tive rank of these towns in Massachusetts, they would occupy the 
highest relative position on a scale similarly graduated, in any other 
state. 

3. A Table exhibiting the condition of education in the several 
counties of the state, graduated according to the apropriation in each 


for the support of common schools, with the aggregate of the State. 





*A history of the School System of Massachusetts, with an abstract of the 
laws as they are now on the statute book, is given in Edweational Tract, No. 
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Massachusetts may well be proud of the prosperous condition of 


her common schools, as exhibited in these returns ; but even in her 


system, both as to organization and administration, as wel! as in the 
classification, instruction and discipline of the individual schools, 


there is occasion for great and immediate improvement. 


EDUCATIONAL TRACTS. 

The series as originally planned was to embrace a number devoted to each of 
the following topics. 

Condition of Education in the United States, according to the census of 1840, 
with an outline of the System of Common Schools in New York and Connecticut. 

System of Common Schools in Massachusetts. 

Education in its relations to Health, Insanity, Labor, Pauperism and Crime. 

School Architecture, or plans and directions for the location, construction and 
internal arrangements of school-houses. 

Outline of a System of Popular Education for cities and populous villages, 
with an account of the Public Schools of Boston, Providence, Portland, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, &c. 

Outline of a System of Popular Education for manufacturing communities. 

Hints respecting the organization and arrangement of Public Schools in agri- 
cultural and sparsely populated districts. , ; 

Hints respecting the examination of teachers and the visitation of schools. 

Library of Education, or a catalogue of books and periodicals, devoted to the 
theory and practice of education, with an index to the principal topics treated 
of in such volumes as are most accessible to teachers. 

Hints and methods for teaching the Alphabet. 

se Spelling. 
Pronunciation, 
Reading. 
Composition. 
Grammar. 
Geography. 
Arithmetic. 
Drawing. 
Vocal Music. 

» use of globes, and other means of visible illustration. 

Lesson on Objects, Form, &c. for Primary Schools. 

Topics and methods for oral instruction. 

Plan of School Register, Class Books, and explanations for their use. 

Slate and blackboard exercises, with patticular reference to teaching small 
children. 

Duties of teacher and pupil in respect to the school-house. 

Duties of parents to the school, with plan of an association of the females of a 
district or town, for the improvement of public schools, 

Modes in which young men and young women can become qualified to teach 
schools. 


The 


Teachers’ Associations—with plans of organization, and topics for discussions. 

Teachers’ Institutes—their history, and hints-for their organization and man- 
agement, 

Normal Schools—their history in Europe, with an account of the Normal 
Schools in Massachusetts and New York. 

Hints respecting physical education in public schools. 

Hints as to instruction in manners and morals, with special reference to the 
conduct of teachers and pupils, during recess and intermissions, 

School Libraries—their history, with a catalogue of suitable volumes, and 
an index to the most important subjects treated of in them. 

Lyceums, Lectures and other means of Popular Education, with plans of 
organization, &c, 
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With the number already forwarded,we hope during the month of January to 
supply each subscriber of the Journal with the following “‘ Tracts.” 

No, 1. Condition of Education in the United States. 

No, 2, Education in its relations to Health, &c. 

No, 3. School System of Massachusetts. 

No. 4. Plans for School-houses. 

No. 5. Hints to Teachers on Instruction in Reading. 

No. 6. Oral Instruction in Grammar. 

No. 7. Aids to English Composition. 

No. 8. Co-operation of Parents with the Teacher. 

The preparation in part, and publication of these “‘ Tracts,” and of the Extra 
Journal, together with the preparation of a School Register, and attention to the 
regular duties of our office, have obliged us to postpone the printing of the Report, 
commenced in the first regular number of the Journal. 


ENTE ES, PRET ES PEE Re Ne a, Oc A SLES 
Died at Albany, oa the 17th of December, Francis Dwicut, Esq. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Dwight was a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the State Normal School at Albany, as well as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Board ; Member and Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District Schools of Albany ; and Editor 
of the District School Journal for the State of New York. Since 
1838 he has labored with a zeal, devotion and intelligence surpassed 
by no other, in behalf of the various features of improvement which 
have been incorporated into the noble system of elementary instruc- 
tion, of which the Empire State is now so justly proud. One of the 
first, if not the first Union School in the State, was established mainly 
by his efforts in the village of Geneva. The District School Journal 
was started originally at his own risk, as an indispensible auxiliary in 
the work of improving common schools. The system of county 
supervision, and of asingle executive officer for each town, instead of 
the irresponsible and complicated plan of numerous commissioners 
and inspectors for each town ; the origination and organization of the 
State Normal School ; the local improvements in the District Schools 
of the City of Albany, and the various conventions of County Super- 
intendents, found in him an early and earnest friend, co-operator and 
advocate. He had consecrated himself to the great work of making 
education,—education in its large and true sense, the birthright and 
birth blessing of every child, whether rich or poor, within the bounds 
of New York; and for this object, he was willing to labor in season 
and out of season, and to spend and be spent. But in the midst of his 
labors and his usefulness, he has been cut down ; and to use the lan- 
guage of his associates in the superintendence of the Normal School, 
“in this sudden and afflictive event, we recognize the frailty of earthly 
anticipations, and that neither distinguished public services, nor the 
highest prospect of future usefulness, nor ‘ troops of friends,’ nor high 
responsibilities, and far reaching benevolence, nor worth, nor talents, 
can avert the inevitable hour.” We dare not intrude upon the sacred- 
ness of private sorrow further than to add, that it was in the courte- 
sies of private life, in the faithful discharge of all the duties of a friend, 
brother, husband and father, that the excellencies of Mr. Dwight’s 
character were best seen, and it is in these relations that his death is 
most severely felt. 





